Travels in Two Democracies

and-so were here, he'd be able to show you that your criticism
is the result of your petty bourgeois background. I can't do it
myself, but I'm sure that he'd be able to!" This refutation of an
argument by an assumption that someone else would be able
to refute it, seemed to me about the furthest point to which au-
thoritarian thinking could be carried.

This discussion, my evening with the Armenian in the Park
of Culture and Rest, and a number of other incidents, had made
me feel as I had never done before, that being an American
did mean something unique, that Americanism was a solid social
entity which stood quite apart from Europe, belonging to a sepa-
rate category rather than merely differing from it as the char-
acters of the various European peoples differed from one an-
other; and in some basic respects just as unlike what one finds
in the Soviet Union as what one finds in the Western nations
(though the Soviet Union has already succeeded in establish-
ing a category of its own). The prime factor that sets us apart
is the fact that we haven't got the past. And the American atti-
tude, the American character, are more than rhetorical ideals;
they are things which actually exist and which political think-
ing must reckon with. This Armenian of left sympathies in the
Soviet Union showed that it was his deepest pride that he could
call himself an American; this Negro, a member of the racial
group which has been most cruelly discriminated against in
America, only wanted to be an American and to enjoy what he
regarded as American rights.
I often thought of F. in Russia. Her parents were Ukrainians
from the neighborhood of Lemberg, and she had grown up
among Slavic Americans. I had always attributed the sadness of
her voice to the hardships and tragedies of her life, and her
quietness and patience and sweetness to the gentleness of her
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